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In The Classical Weekly i. 41-42 Professor 
Lodge discussed a paper which had been published not 
long before by Professor Tenney Frank in The 
Classical Journal (A Question of Poetic Diction in 
Latin Verse, The Classical Journal, 2. 323-329). In 
that paper Professor Frank called attention to the 
effectiveness of the adjective (the epithet) in an 
inflected language like Latin. In such a language 
the epithet is repeatedly separated from its noun. 
In English, on the other hand, descriptive adjectives 
in most cases stand next to their nouns. In Aeneid 
7- 8-38 

only five times out of a possible thirty-three does 
(he noun stand adjacent to the adjective. In turn- 
ing that passage into English, most translators would 
unite the adjective and noun in all thirty-three in- 
stances. The result would be destructive of all en- 
joyment. Vergil reads like Pope at once. Not even 
the beauty of the epithets can save the passage. 
The real difference lies in the structure of the two 
languages. 

Professor Frank's conclusion was : "It must be 
made clear that it is impossible to translate every 
descriptive adjective of Vergil by an English ad- 
jective. The spirit of our language forbids it". 

I was reminded of Professor Frank's words and 
of Professor Lodge's comments thereon last summer 
when, in rereading the Vicar of Wakefield, I . came 
upon the following words (Chapter 8) : 

"I never sit thus", says Sophia, "but I think of 
the two lovers so sweetly described by Mr. Gay, who 
were struck dead in each other's arms. There is 
something so pathetic in the description, that I have 
read it an hundred times with new rapture". "In 
my opinion", cried my son, "the finest strokes in 
that description are much below those in the 
Acis and Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet 
understands the use of contrast better, and upon 
that figure, artfully managed, all strength in the pa- 
thetic depends". "It is remarkable", cried Mr. 
Burchell, "that both the poets you mention have 
equally contributed to introduce a false taste into 
their respective countries, by loading all their lines 
with epithet. Men of little genius found them most 
easily imitated in their defects, and English poetry, 
like that in the later Empire of Rome, is nothing 
at present but a combination of luxuriant images, 
without plot or connection ; a string of epithets that 
improve the sound, without carrying on the sense". 

In The Evening Post of January 19, 1907, there 
was an interesting review of Harvard Studies, Vol- 



ume 17 (1906). One part of this review I quote 
here: 

Dr. Herbert Weir Smythe's address, Aspects of 
Greek Conservatism, contains so much thought, sus- 
tained and buttressed by so much learning, express- 
ed in a manner so finished and effective, that it is 
a shame to mew it up in the pasteboard covers of 
the Classical Studies, or to risk its loss among the 
chips of a technical workshop. Would it be bad 
form if the Classical Department more frequently 
condescended to mere literature, and once in three 
or five years printed a volume of such essays? It 
would not be among the "best sellers", like Ben Hur 
and David Harum, but it would be read and ponder- 
ed with delight by a judicious remnant, such as 
sat through the rain last June to watch the beau- 
tiful and humanizing version of the Agamemnon. 
The prowess of our American scholars in philology 
and research is now recognized the world over. 
Their reputation being made and settled in pure 
science, let the Harvard classicists now descend to 
popularizing after the manner of Jebb and Butcher 
and Sellar and the Croisets. 

I have quoted these words, partly for their own 
sake, as an appeal to be pondered not merely by 
Harvard classicists, but also by the classicists who 
exist outside of Harvard, partly also because I have 
been reminded of them by an event of no small 
interest in the world of American philological study. 
Collections of essays on classical subjects by Ameri- 
can scholars have been indeed few. I recall at the 
moment only Professor Gildersleeve's volume. This 
circumstance lends an especial interest to a book 
by Professor E. G. Sihler, of New York University, 
entitled Testimonium Animae, or Greek and Roman 
before Jesus Christ, which appeared in the closing 
months of 1008 (G. E. Stechert & Co.). The book 
is described on the title page as a series of essays 
and sketches dealing with the spiritual elements in 
classical civilization. 

This book we hope to have reviewed presently 
in adequate fashion. I shall close by citing the titles 
of some of the eighteen chapters : The Craving for 
Immortality; Attic Morality; Actual Worship in 
Greek Communities; the Voice of Tombs; Roman 
Spirit and Roman Character; Ritual and Worship 
Among Roman Institutions; Cicero of Arpinum; 
Cato of Utica; L. Annaeus Seneca, the versatile, 
and the Rome of Seneca. C. K. 



